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doubtedly accounts for the irregularity of his 
works. There are passages in Tristan (Die 
Jagd, Der Mittagszauber) that are superb; 
others are wretched. Had he kept as detailed 
a diary as did Platen, we would very likely 
find that on some days during the composition 
of Tristan he was very tired; on others he felt 
extremely strong. And this is the group of 
circumstances that make Immermann attract 
the specialist rather than please the general 
reader. 

Allen Wilson Porteketeld. 

Barnard College. 



THE SPBAE OF LONGIMJS 

The Legend of Longinus in Ecclesiastical Tra- 
dition and in English Literature, and its 
Connection with the Grail, by Kobe J. Pee- 
bles. Bryn Mawr, 1911. vi + 221 pp. 
{Bryn Mawr College Monographs, Vol. is.) 

Chapter VI, "Longinus in English Litera- 
ture," is the best part of this thesis. In this 
chapter (pp. 80-141), Miss Peebles has worked 
in a field with which she is familiar, her com- 
pilation is thoughtfully made, and her au- 
thorities are carefully examined. It is a pity 
that the good impression created by this part 
of her work should be spoiled by numerous 
other chapters, "Longinus in Art," "The 
Lance as a Kelic," " Longinus and the Grail," 
etc., which attempt to cover too much ground, 
and as a result contain comparatively uncritical 
and sometimes misleading material. 

One need not be an expert on Christian an- 
tiquities to see the inadequacy of a compilation 
on "The Lance as a Eelic" (Chap. IV, pp. 
56 f ) which makes no mention of the most use- 
ful book on the subject (P. de Mely, Exuviae 
Sacrae Constantinopolitanae, Vol. Ill, Paris, 
1904) .*■ De Mely would have set Miss Peebles 

1 Miss Peebles' work has had insufficient supervi- 
sion. "Itinera Hierosolyma " (p. 57, note 2) is 
strange Latin, and misprints abound in the Latin 
quotations (Of. pp. 21, 73, 77). On pages 64-5 Miss 



right about the present location of the relics 
which claim to be the lance of Longinus, and 
even have supplied her with pictures of these 
objects. 2 De Mely (p. 32) might have warned 
her that the date of the Breviarius de Hiero- 
solyma is in dispute. It is plainly later than 
Arculf (670c), and the particular phrase of 



Peebles has printed at length the Latin Mass of 
Pseudo-Chrysostom. On the next page she has, also 
in full, a literal translation of it into English, with- 
out any suggestion that it is the same thing, but 
with the words : " Another striking testimony is 
given in this translation from Old-Slavonic." 

It is necessary to mention this careless workman- 
ship because it doubtless excuses certain places in 
the thesis where Miss Peebles gives vague dates to 
citations which describe the marvelous qualities of 
the lance of Longinus, and then suggests that these 
qualities may be the source of those of the Grail 
lance. 

For example, on page 186 Miss Peebles prints a 
number of mediaeval references to the bleeding lance 
of Longinus, labeling them "the beginning of the 
twelfth century," " the twelfth century," etc., imply- 
ing that these might have influenced Chretien's Per- 
ceval, 1175c. As authority for these vague dates 
she gives Grober's isic, twice!] Crundriss. But Gr8- 
ber gives more exact dates: " 1180c," "end of twelfth 
century," etc., which Miss Peebles has altered. Her 
implication would not otherwise be possible. She 
should have told us [doubtless she did not notice] 
that La Chanson d'Antioehe [which she labels "be- 
ginning of the twelfth century"] exists only in a 
remaking by Graindor de Douai, 1180c. Her cita- 
tion from this Chanson, and all other citations 
which she labels "twelfth century" are probably 
later than Chretien and influenced by him. 

Again, on page 61, her chapter on "The Lance as 
a Eelic " is summed up thus : " The lance, then, 
was in the middle ages [before or after Chretien?] 
. an object of veneration and reverence. It 
shone by night as the sun shines by day. [This is 
based on the sentence in the Breviarius de Hiero- 
solyma']. It blazed when proof of its authenticity 
was needed." [This depends on Le ChevaUer au 
Oygne. I find no such passage, but it matters little 
whether it exists or not, since the date of Le Cheva- 
Uer au Cygne is after 1250. Verbum sat 11 

2 Miss Peebles says (p. 61) : "One (lance) is pre- 
served at Prague, and another at Norimbiga." She 
has evidently failed to observe that " Norimbiga " is 
" Italian " for Nuremberg. She is referring to a 
single relic, which appears to have been at Prague 
till 1424, at Nuremberg till 1800, and is now at 
Vienna. (See de M61y, m, 64. 
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which she makes large use, 8 " et lucet in node 
sicut sol in virtute diei," is in all probability 
an addition of crusading ages. De Mely thinks 
so, and it appears possible that it was added 
after the Grail romances had brought the lance 
into notice. 

Of the references given by Miss Peebles but 
two seem to be in truth independent accounts 
of the spear at Jerusalem : Antony the Martyr 
(570c), and Arculf (670c). Bede (720) to 
whom Miss Peebles gives space (p. 57), is of 
no authority in this matter. He simply repro- 
duces the words of Arculf. That Bede had no 
contemporary information is shown by the fail- 
ure of Willibald (723c) to mention the spear 
at Jerusalem. Bernard (870c) also makes 
no mention of it (Miss Peebles does not inform 
us that these pilgrims saw the crown of thorns, 
etc., at Jerusalem, but did not see the lance) . 

In the first part of chapter VIII, where 
Miss Peebles is attacking the Celtic theory, 
she would have us believe that Celtic folk-lore 
is an unlikely source for Chretien to have 
drawn upon: 

To narrow this claim of heathen origin to the Celtic 

field is unfortunate. F. 173. 

But why should Crestien, or his source, go so far 



'She uses this passage on pages 179-181 to prove 
that from this shining of the lance of Longinus the 
"white lance" of Chretien and Wauchier might 
have sprung. But this passage is in dispute, and 
since among numerous accounts before the time of 
Chretien, except this, not a single reference to the 
shining of the lance of Longinus has been found, this 
passage may probably be set aside as later than 
Chretien. 

Suppose, however, that we accept this Breviarvus 
passage as dating 670, and add to it the story about 
women carrying the cup in the Eucharistic proces- 
sion in Brittany in the sixth century. It has not 
been shown, and it will be difficult to show, that 
these isolated facts have any bearing on the origin 
of tie Grail legend, which probably occurred three or 
four centuries later. 

It has not yet been proved that the lance of 
Longinus either miraculously shone or bled before 
the time of Chretien. Even if this could be shown, 
however, it would not dispose of the Celtic or fusion 
hypothesis until the difficulties which stand in the . 
way of a purely Christian hypothesis be answered. 



afield for his lance of marvellous properties? P. 

176.* 

Why should the Grail romancers seek a bleeding 

lance in the Luvnt P. 194. 

A few pages later, where she is elaborating 
the significance of a bit of fact that she has 
for the first time brought into this connection 
(that in the sixth century two Irish priests in 
Brittany were threatened with excommunica- 
tion for allowing Women to carry the chalice 
in the Eucharistic ceremony), she veers to the 
opposite opinion and thinks that the Grail story 
is naturally associated with Celtic lands: 

There may also be ground for the . . . suggestion 

. . . that these rites have passed through Celtic 

hands. P. 200. 

Especially interesting is the existence of such a 

usage in these places [Ireland, Brittany], both so 

definitely, if also obscurely, associated with Grail 

origins. P. 209. 

In Ireland and Brittany, the very territory in which 

the Grail legend first made its appearance. P. 212. 

It would not be fair to judge the thesis as 
essentially more than a compilation. In the re- 
peated recitals of the marvellous qualities of 
the lance of Longinus, followed in each instance 
by an implication that these qualities probably 
belonged to the lance before the time of Chre- 
tien, and a statement that here is the source of 
the Grail lance, a thread of constructive thought 
is no doubt aimed at. But exact data are sel- 
dom given and no connected argumentative 
method is followed. The thesis nowhere men- 
tions even the dates of Chretien (1175c) and 
Wolfram (1210c) upon which (if it be an ar- 
gument) everything hinges. It assigns only 
vague dates to the passages which describe the 
marvellous qualities of Longinus's lance, and 
yet continually implies that these marvellous 
qualities may be the source of those of the 
Grail lance. Obviously it ought to have begun 

* She continues : " It appears much simpler and 
far more plausible that he should take a (legend)." 
She ought to have remarked, that in Chretien's other 
romances he uses no ecclesiastical legends. Eree, 
Yvain, Lancelot, and the main portion, at least, of 
Perceval are Celtic in spirit, and probably in origin. 
Olig6s is given an' Arthurian treatment. 
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by telling us, as exactly as possible, which is 
the earlier. 

Against the generally accepted tradition 
■which has always connected the Grail story 
with the Celts, there are at present no facts 
that can make any headway. The Grail epi- 
sodes leave no different impression either in 
detail or in general tone from the rest of the 
Arthurian complex in which they appear. All 
mediaeval Grail stories are Arthurized. Per- 
ceval is alwaj's " li gallois." Traces of oriental 
origin do not appear in the oldest versions 
(Chretien, 1175c; Wauchier, 1190c) . B They 
begin in Wolfram (1210c). Nobody has yet 
explained how this could be if the basis of the 
story were in truth oriental. 8 

Miss Peebles thinks (p. 179) that the white- 
ness of the bleeding lance, repeatedly insisted 
on by Chretien and Wauchier, may have sprung 
from the brilliance of sacred objects; 7 angels, 
for example. But to one familiar with the 
arcana of Celtic otherworld lore, the whiteness 
of the lance goes with the green and red attire 
of the inhabitants of the Grail Castle, 8 the 
redness of the castle visited by Gawain 9 (which 
is connected with his search for the lance), and 
the Red Knight, who surely belongs to the 

"For a long discussion of the probable date of 
Wauchier, see Brugger, ZFSL., xxxvi", 45-52. 

'It is hoped that no advocate of the theory of 
Christian origin, desiring to maintain that in the 
Grail story we have oriental material that has been 
given an Arthurian treatment, will bring forward 
as a parallel CMgSs. In CUgis, to be sure, non-Celtic 
material is given a Celtic treatment, but the result 
is very unlike the Grail story. Any person of dis- 
cernment who turns from the pages of Cligis to 
Yvain, or Erec, will notice at once a different atmos- 
phere of Celtic forest and f6e into which he is 
plunged. OligSs has been only superficially Celti- 
cized. But the Grail adventures of Perceval have 
the same atmosphere that is found in Ereo, Yvain 
and Lancelot, works which are commonly thought 
to be referable to Celtic sources. 

7 Her evidence is especially the disputed passage 
in the Breviarius. 

•Chretien, Perceval, 3035, edition Baist; Wolfram, 
Parxival, 232f., ed. Martin. 

* " Koee de Sanguin." Perceval, 10186, ed. Potvin. 
"Maint boen drap vermoil e sanguin 

I taint an e mainte escarlate." Perceval, 8782-3, 
ed. Baist. 



group; and all these are signs of the original 
fairy character of the Grail castle. What does 
the purely Christian theory make of the Red 
Knight? 

The Celtic theory, which Miss Peebles at- 
tacks, is really a fusion theory, and admits a 
considerable place for the Christian element 
which she would urge as the sole source. In 
Chretien one may be able to trace only a 
heathen background, but it is obvious that in 
Wauchier (as we have the text), in Wolfram, 
and still more in Boron, syncretism has been 
going on. Those who hold to the theory of 
Celtic origin of course believe that ideas bor- 
rowed from the Eucharist have been inserted 
and woven into a heathen story. We do not 
know what circumstances led to this fusion. 
It is possible that a somewhat heterodox story 
founded on the Eucharist may have existed, 
which represented the ritual objects rather as 
talismans of life and death, than as symbols 
of sacred truths. The Celtic theory is not an- 
tagonistic to the existence of some such strand 
of Christian origin, which may have become 
fused into what was essentially Celtic material. 

Even if Miss Peebles were to show that a 
story existed of the celebration of the Eucharist 
in a secular hall, where the sacred cup was car- 
ried in procession by a maiden; that this story 
described the Greek rite, in which, as is well 
known, a slender knife called a "lance," and 
used in dividing the bread, was among the 
ceremonial objects ; and that this so-called 
" lance " was confused with the spear of Longi- 
nus, and before the time of Chretien was be- 
lieved to bleed miraculously (none of these 
things, not even the last, has really been 
shown), 10 she would not vacate the theory of 

"Miss Peebles writes as if the slender knife of 
the Greek Eucharistic procession were, in the minds 
of mediaeval writers, identical with the spear of 
Longinus which they knew in art and legend. She 
transfers all that she knows of one to the other as 
if they were the same. But did not the two objects 
remain essentially distinct? Of course didactic writ- 
ers might explain that the " lance " of the Eucharist 
represented the lance of Longinus (just as they ex- 
plain that the holy table represents the grave of 
Christ), and Miss Peebles has found one such place 
(p. 65) ; Pseudo-Germanus (of uncertain date) adds 
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a heathen origin for the Grail. The Celtic 
theory may well suppose that there might have 
been a strand detached from Christian legend 
with which the heathen tale could unite. It is 
certain in any case that the Grail story is never 
assimilated to the actual celebration of the 



The only way in which Miss Peebles may 
shake the fusion theory, which is a priori al- 
ways stronger because it provides a broader 
possible basis for explanation of the numerous 
facts than any single-strand theory can, is to 
account for all the difficulties that stand in 
the way of her "high-church" theory of a 
purely Christian origin — difficulties so tremen- 
dous that even the cleverest of its advocates 
(e. </., Richard Heinzel) 12 have been some- 
what discouraged. 18 

at the end of his account of the Mass, " Nam vice 
lancew quae punxit Ghristiim in oruce a Longino est 
haee laneea." This, however, Bounds like a merely 
rhetorical explanation and is not quite the -same 
thing as if he had in the course of his description of 
the Mass, called the Eucharistic knife " the lance of 
Longinus" without further comment. On page 205 
Miss Peebles writes : " Of the sacred objects borne 
in the Grail procession of the talismans, the Grail 
lance, plates, cross, all are found in the vntroitus." 
This is petitio prineipii. What she wishes to prove 
is that the " lance " of the imtroitus is the Grail 
lance. 

u In no mediaeval form of the story is the Grail 
ceremony identified with the actual celebration of 
the Eucharist; see E. Heinzel, Veber die franzb'sischen 
OraWomane (1891), p. 179. 

12 Op. tit. 

"Of course the fusion or Celtic theory is as yet 
an hypothesis. In my " Bleeding Lance " article 
(P.M.L.A. xxv, 59), 1 wrote: "In the Tuatha D6 
Danaan palace is to be sought the origin of the 
Grail;" not "I have found," etc. For completeness 
I will mention an. unfavorable review of my " Bleed- 
ing Lance" by Miss Schoepperle in Romania, sx 
(1911), 333-335. Miss Schoepperle assumes that I 
said; "I have found the origin of the Grail," and 
then argues correctly enough that my view is only 
an hypothesis. But it is the hypothesis, as it seems 
to me, that has at present the best standing. Cf . 
Brugger, ZFSL., xxxvi 3 , 187: "Among those who 
still cling to-day to the Christian-legendary or ori- 
ental origin of the Grail story, are left scarcely any 
Romance, Celtic or folk-lore scholars. These views 
are advocated only by Germanists and orientalists, 
who, since they have but a trifling knowledge of Old- 



The most serious of these difficulties are not 
once mentioned in Miss Peebles's thesis: 

1. Of the oldest known versions of the Grail 
story (Chretien, 1175c; Wauchier, 1190c; 
Boron, 1200c; Wolfram, 1210c) Boron's is the 
most Christian in tone and tendency. Why, 
then, does he make no mention of the lance? 
He certainly would have been glad to keep 
in his story the lance of Longinus. How are 
we to explain his omission except by supposing 
that he knew the lance to be a heathen thing? 

2. Next to Boron, Wolfram is the most fond 
of religious imagery. He evidently did not 
know that the lance of the Grail castle was the 
lance of Longinus. His lance is a poisonous 
weapon, used by a heathen warrior, who once, 
in battle, wounded with it the Grail king. If 
the Grail king represents the wounded Christ, 
as Miss Peebles urges (p. 218), what a strange 
twist Wolfram gives to the story when he tells 
us that this representative of Christ was 
"wounded on account of forbidden love!" Is 
it thinkable that Christ's representative should 
have the grievous pain of his wounds stilled by 
the periodical insertion of a poisonous spear? 
What sort of a story about the spear do the 
advocates of the "high-church" theory think 
that Boron and Wolfram had before them ? 

3. If the lance be the Christian symbol, how 
did the terms " spear of vengeance," " and 

French literature, derived from hearsay, take Wol- 
fram's Panswal for their starting point because it 
is the one version they have read." 

14 Miss Peebles does not mention the names " spear 
of vengeance," etc., but she objects (p. 191) to my 
statement that the lance of the Grail romances is 
primarily a destructive weapon. She thinks that the 
two lines in the Mons MS of Perceval [which I quote] 
are "hardly sufficient support, since the Montpellier 
mb [which I also quote] reads exactly the opposite." 
Professor Nitze informs me that the Montpellier mb 
seems to be alone in this. All the Perceval mss at 
Paris say that the lance " destroyed the land." 
Such is the reading of Perceval, ed. Baist (1910), w. 
6132-3 (which Miss Peebles does not mention). The 
destructive power of the lance is perfectly obvious 
anyhow from Wauchier Perceval, 20288-90. 

The reader will hardly be impressed by Miss 
Peebles' section on " The Poisonous and Destructive 
Lance and the Spear of Longinus," pp. 189-91. Her 
evidence is Deguilleville's Pelervnage (1330-32), and 
Lydgate's English translation of this (1426c). 
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"spear adventurous" which are applied to it, 
even in such thoroughly ecclesiasticized ver- 
sions as the prose Lancelot and the Merlin 
(see PMLA., xxv, 47), become attached to it? 

4. How does the "high-church" theory ex- 
plain the sword of the Grail castle? The sword 
is described in all but one of the oldest ver- 
sions (Chretien, Wauchier, Wolfram). Ac- 
cording to the Celtic theory it goes back to 
one of the four jewels of the Tuatha De 
Danaan. No Christian explanation that is not 
extremely far-fetched has been suggested 
(sword with which John the Baptist was be- 
headed) . 

5. What does the "high-church" theory 
make of those features of the Grail castle in 
the oldest versions which identify it with the 
otherworld castle of Celtic folk-lore? Pro- 
fessor Mtze has recently set forth most of 
these features in "The Castle of the Grail." 15 
The Grail castle is difficult to find, is beyond 
a river or lake, is generally met with after sun- 
set, and is not seen till one is close by. In 
Wolfram it is " round and smooth " (like the 
tower of glass of Celtic story), Nitze, p. 25. 
The Fisher King has the power of shape-shift- 
ing, Perceval " Elucidation," v. 222. The in- 
terior of the Grail castle resembles the ancient 
Irish royal house; e. g., the fire with the seat 
of the king behind it, is in the center, Nitze, 
p. 39. The Grail announces those who shall 
serve it, much as the Irish Lia Fail 19 an- 
nounced who should be king, Nitze, p. 42. 
The inhabitants of the Grail castle are at first 
silent, Nitze, p. 37. The mortal visitor is ex- 
pected (Wauchier), and he soon grows drowsy 
(Wauchier), Nitze, p. 37. He goes to rest and 
next morning the castle (Wauchier) or its in- 
habitants (Chretien, Wolfram) have vanished. 
It seems impossible for all these features to 
have crept into a Christian legend except on 
the theory of a fusion with an originally 
heathen story. 

6. The purely Christian theory supposes that 
a story of the Eucharist grew more and more 

"Studies in Honor of A. Marshall Elliott (1911) J 
I, 19-57. 

"On the Lia Fail see Hartland, Folk-Lore, xiv 
(1903), 28. 



secular until in the time of Chretien and 
Wauchier it was written down with scarcely a 
trace of Christian coloring left. The moment 
it was written down it turned about, grew in 
the opposite direction, 17 lost its secular fea- 
tures, and, as everybody knows, gradually be- 
came, in the versions of today, thoroughly 
identified with the Eucharist. The advocates 
of the Christian theory must explain this com- 
plete reversal in the direction of its growth 
which they assume happened in the twelfth 
century. 



500 A. D. 

Heathen 



1175 A. D. 
Heathen 



1900 A. D. 
Heathen 



Christian 



Christian 



Christian 



Until they explain this, their contention is 
worthy of little respect. Iselin is the only ad- 
vocate of the "high-church" theory who has 
tried to meet this difficulty. 18 He ingeniously 
assumes that a heterodox story founded on the 
Eucharist became separated from its original in 
some out-of-the-way place in the early ages, 
and there grew in darkness like any independ- 
ent story. Then when it had been thoroughly 
paganized, it was rediscovered by crusading 
writers in the twelfth century, and went in 
the daylight through the contrary development 
that we know. If Miss Peebles wishes to cham- 
pion the "high-church" theory she should 
study Iselin's method, which at least faces the 
difficulty. 

But I think of no instance in which a Chris- 
tian legend has in the middle ages broken away 
from its origin and undergone an independent 
development towards complete heathendom. 
Willy Staerk 19 urged as a parallel the sup- 
posed growth of the Baldr myth from the cruci- 
fixion of Christ. Miss Peebles in the earlier 
and better-worked-out part of her thesis wisely 
rejects this supposed growth. The phrases 
with which she puts aside the theory of a 

"Cf. Nitze, Mod. Phil., IX, 319 (1912). 
18 L. E. Iselin, Der morgenUmdisehe Ursprung der 
Grallegende, Halle, 1909. 
M Ueber den Ursprung der Grallegende, 1903. 
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Christian origin of the Baldr myth will do 
excellently, mutatis mutandis, to answer the 
" high-church " contention about the Grail 
legend (p. 164) : 

Whatever parallels may exist between Baldr [the 
Grail] and the Christian story are probably to be 
explained by the fact that the Baldr [Grail] myth, 
going back as it does to primitive ritual customs, 
was, before it came into contact with the Christian 
story, made up of much the same essential traits 
that now characterize it; though in its later stages, 
it is highly probable that the Norse tale [Grail 
legend] has been somewhat influenced by the 
Christian. 

Ahthuh C. L. Bbown. 

Northwestern University. 



Idylls of Fishermen: a History of the Literary 
Species. By Henby Marion Hall, Ph. D. 
New York, The Columbia University Press, 
19X2. xii + 216 pp. Price $1.50 net. 

This book calls for some notice, not so much 
because of its own merits as because it is pub- 
lished in a well-known series of ' Studies in 
Comparative literature.' 

Its precise purpose is not very clear. The 
title suggests a study of the ' piscatory eclogue,' 
the Irind of poetry in which Sannazaro claimed 
to be a pioneer. But the author has not con- 
fined himself to a " history of the literary spe- 
cies;" he begins with a lot of utterly irrele- 
vant matter from all sorts of ancient writings, 
and he even makes room for "an account of 
the spread of the fisher motive to other literary 
forms, such as the sonnet, the romance and the 
drama." Moreover, it is hard to make out just 
how far the study is meant to be 'compara- 
tive.' To be sure, the Appendix states (p. 199) 
that " the present work aims to treat the idyll 
of fishers as part of the broader field of pastoral 
in Europe, of which the English is but a cor- 
ner." But on p. 65 the author says that the 
"English branch grew from direct imitation 
of Sannazaro, and not from the Italian poems, 
so that only a brief account of the continental 
pastoral need be given here." And on p. 143 



he says of certain Latin eclogues: "These 
poems belong to humanistic rather than to 
English literature, and are included in this 
booh only because" etc. 

But, whatever the purpose of the book, the 
result indicates that the author has been most 
interested — and most at home — in the English 
'corner.' Even Sannazaro — who ought to be 
the central figure in the whole study — is treated 
in very perfunctory fashion. His relations to 
Virgil and to Theocritus are stated only in 
rather general terms, and so is his influence 
upon the later piscatory. It is easy to say 
(p. 51) that "almost every line in his pisca- 
tories is an imitation," or (p. 162) that cer- 
tain English poems are "filled with borrow- 
ings of individual Sannazarian conceits," but 
most readers would prefer to have something 
more definite and detailed. 

A very large part of the miscellaneous learn- 
ing which fills out the first half of the book is 
taken from a Paris Thesis of 1859, A. Cam- 
paux, De Ecloga Piscatoria, qualem a veteribus 
adumbratam absolvere sibi proposuerit Sanna- 
zarius. And it is no adequate acknowledg- 
ment of this indebtedness to say — in the Ap- 
pendix, p. 199 — that M. Campaux's pamphlet 
" covers much the same ground as the intro- 
ductory portions of the present work." An- 
other book which has furnished a certain 
amount of material is Fr. Torraca's GV Imita- 
tori Stranieri di Jacopo Sannazaro (Eome, 
1882). Yet this is mentioned only to say 
(p. 199) that it is " an interesting work, but 
not very accurate" — a charge of inaccuracy 
which is supported solely by a misquotation of 
a single passage. 

The Preface says that " the plan of the work 
has been to render all quotations in English." 
After this prefatory statement the author 
should have been very careful to acknowledge 
all the translations which he has borrowed from 
Bohn's Classical Library. And he should have 
said somewhere earlier than in his Appendix 
(p. 200) that air his translations from Theo- 
critus and Moschus are taken from Andrew 
Lang. 

The few translations which he has made for 
himself are not very good. Perhaps the worst 



